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ABSTRACT 


The relationship between journalism and cultural studies in the tertiary education 
system in Australia has never been a comfortable one. Communications studies, 
journalism studies, media studies and cultural studies programmes have all developed 
over the last two decades, but in an institution-specific manner. The tensions 
embedded in some of these ad hoc arrangements — tensions not necessarily confined 
to these disciplines but often implicit in any merger between critical theory and 
professional practice — boiled over in a series of newspaper articles by journalism 
educator Keith Windschuttle in 1998 which attacked the use of cultural and media 
studies in journalism programmes. A one-day conference was held in November 1998 
specifically to debate the relationship between journalism educators and cultural 
studies academics. This review essay outlines some of the lessons to be learned from 
the ‘Media Wars’ conference, before defending the value of developing specific areas 
of common ground - both in the academy and in public debates about the function 
of the media — between the two disciplinary fields. 
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In November 1998 a conference was held in Brisbane, Australia, entitled 
‘Media Wars: Media Studies and Journalism Education’. Its purpose was to deal 
with what had become a very public dispute between journalism educators 
and cultural studies academics over what some saw as the role played within 
journalism education by cultural studies’ methodologies. 

The dispute had developed out of a series of articles written by journalism 
educator, Keith Windschuttle.! These articles had been published and repub- 
lished in many locations - academic journals, mainstream news and comment 
magazines and newspaper opinion pages; they had also been delivered as 
keynote lectures at journalism education conferences in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. In them, Windschuttle advocated the removal of 
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media and cultural studies approaches from within journalism degree pro- 
grammes. He was particularly concerned about the influence of poststructural- 
ist textual theory on media analysis, and most specifically about the influence 
of cultural studies on media studies in Australia. He described cultural studies 
as a body of theory which was hopelessly relativist, which denied the existence 
of history and which actively de-skilled the students it was supposed to 
train. Publicly naming senior individuals in cultural studies as pernicious 
influences on journalism education, Windschuttle personalized the issue to 
an unprecedented degree - even suggesting that such individuals were not 
entitled to their jobs. 

The response from cultural studies was robust.? Through letters and 
opinion pieces in the newspapers and radio interviews, cultural studies aca- 
demics interested in journalism contested the account of cultural studies 
outlined in Windschuttle’s articles, as well as the factual basis for his claims 
that the cultural studies tradition of textual analysis exercised a dominating 
influence over journalism education in Australia. The abusive and polemical 
nature of Windschuttle’s attacks raised as many hackles as the content. From 
the point of view of those he criticized, Windschuttle relied on reductive and 
insulting representations of his opponents’ arguments and many respondents 
objected to what they saw as his apparent disregard of the protocols of 
academic debate. Unrepentant, Windschuttle continued to publish wherever 
he could and to incorporate each successive response into his next round of 
attacks.? 

While this mode of attack infuriated people working in media and cultural 
studies, and possibly embarrassed some of his colleagues in journalism, the 
substance of Windschuttle’s accusations elicited a wave of approval from 
among journalism educators.* Windschuttle obviously spoke for a consider- 
able proportion of those working in journalism departments in the universities 
as he was repeatedly asked to address these groups — who then welcomed him 
and what he had to say. He had never been asked to address a cultural studies 
or media studies gathering, however, and the objective of the November 1998 
event was to enable this to happen. The organizers, Terry Flew and Jason 
Sternberg, lecturers in the School of Media and Journalism at the Queensland 
University of Technology, were interested in providing the opportunity for this 
confrontation for the best of reasons: as they put it in the conference flyer, 
they hoped to ‘bring together leading media studies and journalism educators, 
and industry professionals, to explore the common ground as well as the 
differences between the two disciplines’. 

As it turned out, little common ground was explored. Rather than resolv- 
ing the issues dividing the two groups, the conference revealed the depth of 
division between them. Windschuttle responded to the event by publishing 
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yet another lengthy public assault in the conservative press, this time includ- 
ing a new battery of personal attacks on those with whom he had debated at 
the conference. He declined to publish his conference presentation in the 
special issue of the journal, Media International Australia incorporating Culture 
and Policy, which was devoted to the Media Wars proceedings because he was 
unwilling to submit to a review process using readers from within media and 
cultural studies. At the following national conference for the Journalism 
Education Association, Windschuttle was regarded by many as a hero for 
having taken the battle so far into the enemy’s camp. 

What are we to make of this? First, one of the points which require 
explanation is the ferocity of the attack. Perhaps, it is tempting - writing 
as one who was himself the object of an unusually personal attack - to 
pathologize this: to see it primarily as an expression of Windschuttle’s personal 
interests. There is much more to it than that, however, because Windschuttle’s 
methods were not seen as inappropriate by those who agreed with the 
arguments he presented. The anger Windschuttle expressed at what he saw 
as cultural studies’ raid on his discipline is also felt by other journalism 
educators. Some even exceeded it. Martin Hirst’s contribution to Myles Breen’s 
Journalism: Theory and Practice argues with John Hartley’s cultural studies 
account of journalism by saying that it induces in him the urge to ‘take Hartley 
by the throat and shake him like a wounded animal’! (Hirst, 1998: 200) One 
has to ask what it is about cultural studies’ account of journalism that 
generates such anger. 

There are some specific considerations, such as journalism’s insistence 
that it simply does not ‘need’ help from other disciplines, and we will deal 
with these later on. But there are broader issues as well. Catharine Lumby’s 
(1999) contribution to the Media Wars issue locates the dispute within the 
genre of reactive accounts of the influence of ‘theory’ upon the ‘new 
humanities’ disciplines - literary theory, media studies, gender studies and 
cultural studies. 

In Australia during the 1990s, the media, particularly the quality press, 
displayed considerable interest in ‘exposing’ new trends in critical theory as 
they come to light. Semiotics, structuralism, deconstruction and postmodern- 
ism all came in for ridicule as obscure, complicated and, it was often strongly 
implied, bogus influences on the teaching of the humanities. They were 
serially blamed for having driven out the ‘really important things’: the 
teaching of Shakespeare, for instance, or other components of the cultural 
literacies of the great western traditions (see Wark, 1998). It is true to say 
that the progressive development of the theoretical sophistication of the 
humanities disciplines which has been in train since the 1970s has not easily 
taken the public with it. The humanities now have their own highly 
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specialized languages. Their elaborately argued take on the nature of ‘the 
real’ (as against, perhaps, the nature of ‘the moral’) is viewed with great 
suspicion by those who were brought up in a very different tradition and who, 
in many cases, had a very high regard for the knowledges it taught. 

Typically, the attacks on theory - and this affects more than just cultural 
or media studies as it has been a fundamental debate within literary studies as 
well — set up an opposition between cultural theory and some version of ‘the 
real world’. Related debates play a common sense notion of ‘utility’ off against 
the arcane and suspect language of specialized knowledges which can seem 
deliberately aimed at obscuring or devaluing all kinds of everyday usefulness. 
‘Old knowledge’ is pitted against ‘new knowledge’ in terms that see the former 
as self-evidently useful and the latter as self-evidently useless. Abstraction 
is inherently suspect. Finally, in this paradigm, the continuities between 
‘old knowledge’ and ‘new knowledge’ are usually overlooked. The implicit 
anti-intellectualism of this tradition in the Australian context may not be 
replicated elsewhere, but the scepticism about the value and legitimacy of 
theory in the humanities certainly is - witness the Alan Sokal-Social Text 
sting. 

While journalism educators may not have bought the easy anti- 
intellectualism which made the new humanities such natural targets for media 
exposure, elements of this suspicion of ‘theory’ do inform their criticisms of 
cultural studies in the university. Instead of being contested at the level of 
‘theory’, however, cultural studies is challenged to prove its practical relevance 
to training journalists. The fact that much of what cultural studies theorizes 
about is, in fact, journalism — the role of news, current affairs, and so on — does 
little to mollify the journalists. There are those in cultural studies who might 
feel that journalism should be delighted that this new field, more than any of 
the other humanities disciplines, takes the media extremely seriously and has 
devoted years to the development of fully theorized protocols for its analysis. 
Behind this expectation, however, lies a particular point of view which is not 
at all flattering to journalism. As John Hartley has pointed out, cultural studies 
is not alone in feeling entitled to encroach upon the field of journalism 
because, he argues, it has remained relatively undeveloped as an academic 
discipline: 

But in the arena of academic research and scholarly publication, journalism is 

elusive, as if it isn’t there at all, despite the attention and controversy surround- 

ing the world it renders into corporate narrative. It is not commonly studied as a 

textual system in its own right, rather it is colonized and plundered by other 

disciplines like politics, government, history, etc. In other words, its stories 


function as a documentary archive, a mere store of knowledge not about 
journalism (the reporting of the events of the day) but about something else (the 
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events themselves). If you read books on journalism they’re usually about 
politics, while books on politics casually ride roughshod through journalism as if 
it isn’t there in order to provide their own narratives with incident and colour, 
anecdote and evidence. Journalism is the terra nullius of epistemology, deemed by 
anyone who wanders by to be an uninhabited territory of knowledge, fit to be 
colonized by anyone who’s interested (Hartley, 1996: 39). 


Unfortunately, while this is not an account which is unsympathetic to journal- 
ism studies, many of those in journalism studies are offended at what they 
regard as its blithe imperialism: describing journalism theory as a terra nullius 
ready to be developed by the next sophisticated discipline to make landfall. 
While the new humanities generally, and cultural studies in particular, have 
focused on popular culture and the media expressly because they insist upon 
their importance to the construction of everyday life, this is not enough to rid 
journalism educators of the impression that they have been elbowed aside 
without due regard to their own level of territorial development. 

There are other factors, of course. Some of those who teach journalism are 
disinterested in the theoretical benefits produced by cultural studies because 
their orientation is primarily towards the journalism profession rather than 
towards an academic discipline. (Indeed, their legitimacy as a practitioner may 
even necessitate the routine use of discourses which dismiss the ‘academic’ 
disciplines). Since this group identifies with training journalism practitioners, 
it is impatient with what looks like an excessively academic discourse getting 
in the way of professional knowledge. 

The conflict between the theoretical claims of the academic discipline and 
the professional demands of vocational training is not confined to journalism 
education. It is a product of the changing function of universities worldwide, 
as the concepts of education and training blur and merge. The tertiary 
education system in many western countries (certainly in Australia) is no 
longer regarded as a fundamental good by rationalizing governments; rather 
it is seen as just another area of government activity which has to be 
managed strategically in accord with political priorities. In such a climate, the 
strategic importance of training is continually emphasized while the funda- 
mental importance of education is rarely affirmed. Within this somewhat 
utilitarian context, then, cultural studies theory can easily be cast as irrelevant, 
pejoratively ‘academic’ in its content and politics, and a waste of time for 
students with more practical occupations in mind. 

This implicit opposition between theory and practice is an interesting 
one. It is interesting that, notwithstanding its ‘theoreticism’ within a highly 
pragmatic educational market, cultural studies has been one of the most 
substantial growth areas for humanities undergraduates and postgraduates 
over the last decade. Its knowledge is valued by more than its students. Most of 
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us working in cultural studies are used to being contacted by the media to help 
explain what is going on in the world to the journalist’s readers. In such a role, 
what we provide is useful to the journalist intent on addressing the ‘real 
world’. And yet, in other contexts, the media - perhaps even these same 
journalists - will represent academic knowledge in general as intrinsically 
useless (the commonly used phrase, ‘but that’s academic’, is a means of 
dismissal). Partly this is an ideological or even an ontological battle, but it also 
has other dimensions. For instance, it has become commonplace to suggest 
that contemporary western societies are witnessing a battle for authority 
within the public sphere: a battle between the academy and the media. This is 
a political battle for cultural power, which is waged over kinds of knowledge, 
over degrees of certainty, over claims and forms of expertise, over the status of 
history, and so on. In such a battle, it has become strategic for the media to 
dismiss theory in favour of fact, to valorize business over academic elites, to 
contain and restrict the definition and purchase of the expert and to denigrate 
the principled critique for its lack of specificity. 

The theory/practice conflict not only affects the received legitimacy of 
kinds of knowledge. It also affects how that knowledge is used. One of the 
consistent complaints about cultural and media studies in journalism educa- 
tion claims that the implicitly critical account which cultural studies presents 
of media practice and its informing ideologies is inappropriate for graduates 
intending to work within a media organization. Simply, it is argued, these 
graduates enter a workplace with inappropriate ideas about what is wrong with 
its practices, alienating their new colleagues and inhibiting their capacity to 
learn their job. Employers report these kinds of problems and for many years 
in Australia they were implicated in employer resistance to taking on uni- 
versity graduates rather than their own cadets, who were trained ‘in-house’. 

Some of this may be explained by a changing work culture failing easily to 
come to terms with a new kind of employee. While most employees in 
journalism today have degrees, many of their employers do not. Equipping 
graduates to fit into a workplace culture where they were probably better 
educated than those who employed them may not be easy in any case, and it 
is unlikely that exposure to the cultural studies critique of the media makes it 
any easier. But the explicit complaints about cultural studies - rather than 
other disciplines — seems to be directed at a version of politics which students 
are seen to learn at university as well as a tendency towards a critical view of 
prevailing media practice. Cultural studies has a lot of work to do in con- 
vincing journalism educators and employers that it is worth having graduates 
who have thought analytically and critically, and from within this tradition, 
about the profession they intend to pursue. It is an admirable aspiration but as 
long as a seamless integration into the profession is the aim of many educa- 
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tors, most employers and many undergraduates, it needs a more convincing 
defence than it has received so far. This is an area where there are genuinely 
competing educational and training objectives, and where the student can 
become the battleground for the contending positions. 

Not that we should accept that this account covers all the perspectives we 
might take on this situation. Catharine Lumby, in her contribution to the 
‘Media Wars’ seminar, argued that in fact the theory/practice division has been 
revived in such an absolutist manner precisely because it is in the process of 
breaking down: 


The growth of tertiary courses in journalism and media studies . . . is producing 
a broad pool of [younger] media practitioners with academic qualifications who, 
in turn, are feeding back into the tertiary education system. Far from a growing 
schism between media industries and media education, there is a rapidly growing 
correlation. The professionalization of journalism and media studies, in other 
words, is blurring the boundaries between the academy and the media industry. 
And it is precisely here that we can discern the roots of Windschuttle’s anxiety 
about the relationship between theory and journalistic practice, and those of 
many other recent attacks on the perfidious influence of ‘postmodernism’ within 
the academy. (Lumby, 1999: 38) 


What this produces, according to Lumby, is an anxiety which is precisely 
about the shifting boundaries between the academy and professional practice 
- what she calls ‘genre anxieties’. 

That said, however, there is no point denying that there are genuine 
reasons why cultural studies and journalism studies might find it difficult to 
work cooperatively together or why they might fail to agree that they need to 
work together. It is also worth conceding that some of the academic and 
pedagogic connections which have been made between journalism studies and 
cultural studies are at best accidental or opportunistic rather than the product 
of shared objectives. In Australia, journalism and cultural studies were both 
beneficiaries of the boom in tertiary education which occurred in the 1970s 
and 1980s. Under the influence of a range of developments within the 
higher education sector, the provision of vocationally based degrees expanded 
dramatically. The institutional politics were often such that these vocational 
programmes, journalism among them, had to find partners among the estab- 
lished or emerging academic disciplines in order to gain accreditation. Typic- 
ally, the journalism educators provided the vocational training, while cultural 
or media studies provided the academic (or what was sometimes called the 
‘degree level’) content. Explicitly pejorative in the first place, it is not surpris- 
ing that this distinction should be questioned after it had served its institu- 
tional purpose. Most of the pedagogic pairings to emerge from this period were 
institution-specific, ad hoc but convenient, relationships. Cultural studies is 
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by no means the most common partner in these institutional shotgun wed- 
dings; communication studies or media studies would provide the academic 
core for a larger number of programmes. But cultural studies was probably the 
most sophisticated, the most uncompromisingly ‘academic’ in its objectives 
and its discourses and certainly the most imperialistic in intention. 

While this point would be contested by Windschuttle and his followers, 
the pedagogic partnerships with cultural studies, media studies or other 
interdisciplinary academic disciplines or interdisciplines which dealt with 
journalism as among their areas of interest may have inhibited the develop- 
ment of a more distinctive theoretical strand within the discipline of journal- 
ism studies in Australia. By and large, in Australia as elsewhere, the theoretical 
influences on the study of journalism have come from other disciplines - in 
particular, the social sciences, with history and sociology among the most 
prominent. What I would see as the failure to mark out theoretical, as distinct 
from professional, territory of their own — and I would accept that this point is 
contested by many within the discipline - has not helped journalism build 
credibility as an academic discipline. Further, this has reinforced the tendency 
to see journalism education as a training enterprise. The necessity for degree 
programmes to maintain industry accreditation has helped to institutionalize 
such a tendency. It is not hard to detect among journalism educators a deep 
ambivalence about academic knowledges themselves. This is reflected within 
the profession as well as within the university departments which produce its 
members. Journalism remains a profession which routinely defends the (aca- 
demic) ideal of the fourth estate but happily looks on the academy as an ivory 
tower, fundamentally divorced from the world the journalist inhabits. 

As the formation of this journal almost explicitly acknowledges, to con- 
tinue to maintain the theory/practice dichotomy is to squander some of the 
best thinking of the past few decades. It institutionalizes a conflict in which 
those of us in the academy who care about understanding contemporary 
media cultures — either as journalism educators or cultural studies practitioners 
— should refuse to enlist. Fortunately, although there are plenty of examples of 
journalism’s vigorous resistance to trading with cultural studies and of cultural 
studies’ blithely colonizing journalism, there is no shortage of examples of 
successful attempts at co-existence and even collaboration. 

The convenors of ‘Media Wars’ clearly saw their conference as an occasion 
where they could offer up the exemplary relationship developed between 
journalism education and a highly developed form of cultural policy studies 
within their own institution. A number of speakers outlined occasions when 
shared research or pedagogic agendas had proved fruitful without in any 
way challenging the specific usefulness of the knowledges attached to each 
discipline. Catharine Lumby spoke as someone professionally situated both 
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within journalism and cultural studies; Michael Meadows offered the view of a 
journalism educator that journalism and journalism education were inextric- 
ably bound up with the notion of culture; while Chris Lawe Davies demon- 
strated what a blend of cultural studies and journalism theory might look like 
in his account of an increasingly market-driven news media (Lawe Davies, 
1999; Lumby, 1999; Meadows, 1999). Others, myself included, described 
collaborations between cultural studies and journalism researchers which 
demonstrated the practical and academic benefits of such collaborations.* 

Before we move to the next phase of the argument - outlining some 
possible grounds for collaboration - it is important to recognize that no matter 
how much potential may have been revealed in these specific instances, the 
principled disciplinary divide remained as deep as ever. On the basis of this 
experience, the broad project of setting out to persuade journalism educators 
of the value of cultural studies to their discipline (which is how I saw it from 
my point of view) would seem to be a futile undertaking. For one thing, as a 
number of journalism educators angrily protested during the discussions, 
there is no overwhelming reason why cultural studies — rather than another 
discipline, such as history or political science - should be a major contributor 
to the academic core of journalism studies. From where I stand, it might look 
like the obvious contender, but there are plenty of first-rate journalism 
programmes which do not make systematic use of cultural studies - and one 
should be able to make that choice. Secondly, I think we have to accept that 
journalism studies and cultural studies constitute significantly different dis- 
ciplinary projects. I would argue that cultural studies is pre-eminently a critical 
discipline, but so far journalism studies is not. Debate between the two 
disciplinary positions soon reveals their underlying priorities as cultural 
studies immediately moves into a critique of journalism’s lack of critical or 
analytic theory while journalism studies regrets the abstract academicism of 
cultural studies. An argument in principle, then, seems to be aiming too high, 
at resolving quite fundamental epistemological differences. 

Both parties must continue to pursue this issue in some way, however, if 
only because the media occupies such a central place in both fields of study. As 
John Hartley argued in his presentation to ‘Media Wars’, we need to bring 
media and cultural studies into ‘teal’ dialogue with those who practise and 
teach journalism: 


This requires us not to choose between good, heroic (modern) journalism and 
bad, corrupt (postmodern) media studies, but to think about the ethics of reading 
for ourselves and our constituencies of students, readers and audiences. Both 
academics and journalists can and do contribute to the extension of popular 
critical literacy among a democratising reading public. We may disagree on the 
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status of truth, but agree on the need for truthfulness; some may prefer modern- 
ist realism to postmodern textualism, or ‘public-service’ journalism over com- 
mercial entertainment media. But such differences should not keep us apart. 
(Hartley, 1999: 30-1) 


The way to address this, though, may be through asking rather more modest 
questions than What is the status of truth? Or history? What ethical orienta- 
tions, for instance, do cultural studies and journalism studies in fact share? 
How might they enrich each other’s knowledges? What kinds of knowledge 
can they acquire from each other? I would like to work around these questions 
a little. 

The ethical orientations shared between cultural studies and journalism 
might include the following: a commitment to social democracy and to 
interrogating the relation between the operation of the public sphere and the 
exercise of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. In terms of substantive 
questions or a thematics which might interest them both we could list the 
elaboration of identities, the examination of values and ideas as they become 
evident in society, and the informed understanding of change. If that list is 
uncontroversial, then we have at least the beginnings of an argument as to 
why the two traditions should at least read each other. It might even be 
possible, as a result of that reading, to pursue a common ethical project aimed 
at reinforcing the principles of citizenship and the development of the skills of 
critical literacy which underpin the ideals of a democratic press and a demo- 
cratic readership. 

There is little point in cultural studies setting out to teach the professional 
practices of journalism to undergraduates. Journalism studies does that 
already. Cultural studies can, however, provide an account of journalism 
which connects journalism to other discursive regimes and media forms 
within popular culture so as to enhance the understanding of what journalism 
is — as a discourse, as a profession and as a popular cultural form. If cultural 
studies can provide some new tools for speculating about the kinds of social 
and cultural role the productions of the journalist can perform, they should be 
used. As Michael Meadows (1999) suggests, cultural studies can offer journal- 
ism educators an elaborated and inclusive view of what constitutes culture, 
and therefore the potential to understand better the function of such cultural 
forms as the media. If we look at the trade in ideas in a reciprocal manner, 
then, journalism’s empirically inflected focus upon the practices of the pro- 
fession can provide cultural studies academics with a more informed grasp of 
the conditions under which media texts are produced. In turn, this could 
engender in cultural studies a more detailed and nuanced understanding of 
the implication of the commercial and the contingent within the day-to-day 
running of a media service — leading to a less idealist sense of how texts take on 
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the shape and content they do. At the very least, where journalism studies can 
dramatically increase our understanding of cultural production, then, cultural 
studies will assist in journalism’s understanding of cultural consumption. 

For such trade even to take place, however, there needs to be more good 
will than was evident in the ‘Media Wars’ seminar and that may involve some 
significant changes in the respective points of view. Journalists are going to 
have to accept at least the theoretical possibility that cultural theory may 
teach them new things about their own everyday practices. It might, for 
instance, assist in thinking about how, why, and in whose interests it has 
become conventional to suppose journalists operate intuitively on a day-to- 
day basis - precisely what is being invoked, for instance, when they talk of an 
‘instinct for news’? Cultural studies academics, for their part, must accept the 
possibility that in order to properly analyse media texts it would be useful to 
know something of the industrial conditions within which they are normally 
produced. 

Both sides to this debate insist on their privileged access to the knowl- 
edges they value - cultural studies to the power of academic theory, journalism 
to the realism of a professional practice. Both could do with qualifying these 
claims to privilege. More cultural studies academics could try harder to make 
their ideas accessible to the community. That would mean resisting the 
fetishization of theory that has provoked so much public scepticism, and 
addressing themselves to a non-specialist reader through the mass media. 
Journalists could acknowledge that their profession systematically produces an 
insider discourse which privileges certain kinds of information, certain kinds 
of sources of information, and ultimately produces their fetish — the figure of 
the journalist. More than any of the academic discourses, journalism over- 
invests in its occupational mythologies. In terms of journalism practice, there 
is likely to be agreement between educators from both sides of the fence that 
journalists who insist on their importance to the workings of a democratic 
society must be accountable to that society in more than a commercial sense. 
This may require acceptance that public scrutiny of journalism’s practice is 
necessary and that it must proceed from more than the profession itself. If 
journalism is to maintain its centrality in the public sphere, most of us would 
agree, it cannot protect itself from specialized interrogation from a wide 
variety of perspectives. As we need strong journalism more than ever, it must 
open itself up to interdisciplinarity to an extent that it has hitherto resisted. 

Constructing the relationship between journalism and cultural studies as 
competitive is probably realistic. ‘Media Wars’ demonstrated that constructing 
it as oppositional is a bad choice for both parties. It must be possible for 
journalism and cultural studies to admit the differences in their orientations, 
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as well as the disciplinary divisions which limit cooperation, without exclud- 
ing each other’s knowledges from their fields of study. Entering a debate in the 
hope of comprehensively routing the other side may be naive but it still seems, 
on the evidence of Media Wars, the preferred mode. Opting for a principled 
acceptance of the legitimacy of the different disciplinary histories while 
acknowledging shared disciplinary and strategic interests may be a more 
productive and certainly a more respectful way to proceed. As Hartley (1999: 
31) has said, but so far without generating much in the way of a positive 
response, this is a task which is ‘better accomplished over a beer than a 
barricade’. So far, we haven’t got past the barricade. 


Notes 


1 A sample includes the following Windschuttle (1998a, b, c, d). The content of these 
articles is very similar, so any one of them would give the flavour of the arguments 
presented. 

2 The special issue of Media International Australia incorporating Culture and Policy (No. 90, 
February, 1999) collects a range of responses to Windschuttle’s position from the 
conference itself and includes contributions from cultural studies writers such as John 
Hartley and Catharine Lumby. 

3 The most recent version is Windschuttle (2000). (Earlier versions are listed in note 1.) 

4 The publication of Myles Breen’s edited collection previously mentioned is explicitly 
located as contributing to these debates in support of Windschuttle’s position, and is 
published through a press associated with Windschuttle’s private journalism training 
institution. 

5 See the Editorial, Media International Australia incorporating Culture and Policy No. 90 
(1999, Feb.): 3. 
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